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chicken", Tib. 2. 6. 7; "skyscraper", Tib. I. 7. 19; "Wil- 
lychen", Cat. 65. 14; "So help me God", Tib. 2. 5. 63; 
"Treated him white", Tib. 3. 3. 25; "As big as life and 
twice as natural", Prop. 2. 31. 5; "Do you want the 
earth?" Ovid Am. 1.1.15. 

The book is attractive in binding, paper, and type. 
Of actual errors either in print or subject matter I 
have discovered comparatively few. On Cat. 95.7-8 

at Volusi annales Paduam morientur ad ipsam 
et laxis scombris saepe dabunt tunicas. 

the note, which runs, "ipsam: the emphasis thus put 
upon Padua indicates this place as the home of Volus- 
ius", etc., is certainly misleading for the average 
reader. This is not the modern Padua (Patavium), 
but one of the mouths of the Po, as explained by 
Polybius 2.16. On Tib. 1.3.92 we read "It is clear 
from this idyllic picture of Delia's modest home life 
that she was not a married woman". But can't a 
married woman's home life be idyllic and modest? 
And as a matter of fact this very scene is usually 
compared with Livy's description of Lucretia (1.57.9), 
and Lucretia certainly stands forth as one of the best 
examples of the typical Roman matron. 
Syracuse University. Harold L. Cleasby. 



Numerical Phraseology in Vergil. By Clifford Pease 
Clark. Princeton University Dissertation. Prince- 
ton: The Falcon Press (1913). Pp. 89. 
This meritorious -dissertation ought to enjoy the 
advantage of a better title. Dr. Clark exhaustively 
discusses the Vergilian use of numbers, gathering 
together all relevant lines and phrases from the Aeneid, 
the Georgics, the Eclogues and the Ciris. Whether 
the other works often associated with Vergil's name 
were similarly scrutinized for examples does not appear, 
but the fact that no citations are given from the 
Catalepton, the Culex, the Copa and the Moretum 
raises the presumption that these works furnish no 
data for this particular study. 

The work is of real value for students of Roman 
history and religion as well as for students of Vergil's 
literary technique. Far from being merely statistical, 
it analyses motives that prompted Vergil to employ 
one number or another and often enters into questions 
of interpretation. The author finds that numbers, 
as used by Vergil, fall into two chief categories of 
"Fixed" numbers and "Favored" numbers. Under 
the first head, Dr. Clark holds that numbers are 
"fixed" either because Vergil is following some other 
author closely, or because ritual has determined the 
number — two, three, four, seven, nine, or twelve — , 
or because convention has established the number, 
or because historical fact has done so. In dealing 
with the second classification, Dr. Clark was beset 
by different difficulties in trying to determine the con- 
siderations that controlled the poet's choice when 
greater freedom existed. He has grouped his cases of 
Favored Numbers under the following rubrics: Myths, 



Magic Numbers, Variations from Sources, Round and 
Indefinite Numbers, Special Uses. The useful Index 
might have been supplemented by a more valuable 
one, grouping, under the divisions and subdivisions 
of the text, all the discussed passages, and thus giving 
immediate access to all cases of every kind of usage. 

Dr. Clark has made a thorough study of his material 
and I have not been able to find any omissions. Natur- 
ally some passages fall as well under one heading as 
under another and there are passages thus cited twice: 
e. g. Aen. 6.893 ( on pages 13 and 40), Aen. 2.792 (14, 
56), Aen. 1 1. 188 (23, 56). Similarly, Aen. 6.842, 
cited on page 40 under Conventional Epithets, might 
also have figured on page 13 as having been derived 
from Lucretius 3.1034 (not quoted by Dr. Clark), 
and Aen. 7. 141, appearing in the chapter on Magic 
Numbers (55), might have been catalogued on page 
13 since the sentiment is as old as Homer (compare 
Iliad 8.170); likewise Aen. 6.625, cited under Indefinite 
Numbers (73), might have also appeared under 
Dependence on Originals. This merely illustrates 
the difficulty of arriving at finality in such classifica- 
tions and also points out the danger of too great dogma- 
tism. Although these Vergilian passages have been 
skillfully categorized, it remains a question whether 
the poet was quite as scientifically conscious as this 
systematization suggests; witness, for example, the 
naive argument attaching to Aen. 2.501 (71-72) 
and the travail of Aen. 8.716 (72). 

Dr. Clark is certainly on the right track in his 
explanation of Aen. 8.697 (15-18) and the phenomenon 
of two snakes threatening Cleopatra — interpreted in 
the light of religious beliefs and rituals — becomes 
entirely explicable. This discussion is all the more 
valuable because editors seem not to have observed 
the underlying truth, although Aen. 5.95 is familiar 
enough to all with its suggestion of Vergil's acquaint- 
ance with the conception of the relation of snakes 
to Chthonian worship. The same principle applies 
with equal force to the interpretation of Aen. 2.203, 
8.288, 7.450, and the perplexing passage, Eel. 5.65 ff. 
Equally interesting is the suggestion that the duality 
of sacrifices and of offerings to the dead and the double 
altar to Anchises are to be explained by the same 
reference to Demeter and Kore as earth-genii, — a 
suggestion that will be welcome to Mr. W. Warde 
Fowler (see The Religious Experience of the Roman 
People, 425, n. 11). The chapters on ritualistic two, 
three, four, seven, nine, twelve have much acute 
reasoning; reference might have been made to Ovid, 
Fasti 5.439, 443. Knowledge of Roman religion comes 
to the author's help in explaining the significance of 
the twelve swans in Aen. 1.390 ff. (34). 

In the second half of the work, on Favored Numbers, 
Dr. Clark treats first at some length the episode of 
Hercules and Cacus and the Theseus myth. Dr. J. G. 
Winter, in his treatise The Myth of Hercules at Rome 
(University of Michigan Studies: Humanistic Series 
4.2. 171-273), had been less concerned with the number 
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of the stolen cattle. Dr. Clark, however, tries to find 
explanation of Vergil's use of quattuor in Mr. A. B. 
Cook's theory of "Unconscious Iterations", which 
defines a psychological impulse by which Vergil may 
have been moved to repeat in similar phraseology 
(Aen. 8.207) ideas before expressed (G.4.550). This 
is plausible enough, as is also Dr. Clark's explanation 
of Vergil's statement that the number of annual 
sacrifices to the Cretan Minotaur was seven; both 
of these difficult passages are handled with great skill. 
Under the remaining captions there is less opportunity 
for originality; Aen. 9.586 (56) is a particularly good 
illustration of Magic Numbers. Under Round and 
Indefinite Numbers (71) we read; "There is a notice- 
able fondness for the multiples of ten, as Hirtzel has 
already indicated"; Ovid Fasti 3.122 might be of 
service in that connection. The section devoted to 
Special Uses seems to me written with particular care 
and correctness. 

This dissertation is an excellent piece of research 
after the most approved methods. A careful collec- 
tion of all the material has been accompanied by a 
judicious use of a large bibliography, and, although 
the sum total of new information is not great, the col- 
lection of data is of real value. 
Pknns™! George Depue Hadzsits. 



Repetition in Latin Poetry with Special Reference 

to the Metrical Treatment of Repeated Words. 

Hubert McNeill Poteat. New York (1912). 

This Columbia University dissertation takes ac- 
count of the | various uses of verbal repetition as em- 
ployed by twenty of the more important Latin poets 
from Plautus to Prudentius. The work is divided into 
three chapters. The introductory chapter summarizes 
the very meager investigations of the theme which 
had preceded the present study. The author finds 
that, with the exception of one or two special articles 
aealing with restricted branches of the subject, the 
chief material consists in isolated notes to be found 
in various commentaries on the several poets. 

Chapter II is devoted to the study of "the nature, 
the extent, and the relative effectiveness of repetition". 
Repetition emphasizes the emotional qualities of a 
passage — joy, pathos, surprise, humor, etc., — not 
through any characteristic of emotional expression 
possessed by the repeated word itself, but rather 
"by making the mind of reader or hearer give close 
heed to the passage, either by lingering over it at once, 
or by recurring to it once or oftener". The use of 
repetition is common to all the poets, but it is most 
effectively employed, as might be expected, by the poets 
of the Augustan Age. Indeed, it is one of the author's 
general conclusions that those who exhibit the greatest 
poetical power in other respects excel also in the use 
of this particular device. They display, however, 
a very interesting variety in the use they make of it 
and in the skill with which they handle it. Only a few 



of Dr. Poteat's more noteworthy observations on these 
differences can be summarized here. In Plautus and 
Terence the service of conversational repetition is 
chiefly that of securing clearness of meaning or of 
stressing the humor of a passage. The respective 
attitudes of the two poets toward the figure "follow 
exactly the general lines of distinction usually drawn 
between the two poets. Plautus is exuberant, often 
careless and tautological, in his repetition; Terence 
is always artistic and restrained". In Lucretius 
repetition is almost restricted to the repeating of a 
leading word from clause to clause, a characteristic 
which is partly due to the poet's lack of an adequate 
philosophical vocabulary. The types characteristic 
of Catullus are anaphora, antistrophe, and refrain. 
Vergil employs repetition more frequently and with 
more success than any other Latin poet, handling all 
types with equal skill and freedom. The elegists 
exhibit frequent use of anaphora, and in most cases 
the initial repeated word occurs in alternate lines. 
The author concludes that this form of repetition is 
characteristic of elegy. This is borne out hy the 
observation that in Ovid the skill and variety are 
decidedly increased as soon as the poet leaves the elegy 
form. The decline in skill sets in with the Silver Age 
but is relieved from time to time by the brilliant 
flashes of such genius as that of Martial and of the 
author of the Pervigilium Veneris. One is somewhat 
surprised to learn that Seneca, with all his rhetorical 
devices, "repeats with less idea of the subtle effects of 
repetition than any other Latin author of the Empire". 

Chapter III discusses the metrical treatment of 
repeated words. The rule deduced from an exhaustive 
collection of examples reads: 

Wherever the poet desires to secure a special effect 
of emphasis or clearness or to produce some rhetorical 
effect (whether emotional ... or formal), in 
a word, in the more effective instances of repetition, 
the repeated word receives identical metrical treat- 
ment. If no special effect is desired, variant treatment 
is found most frequently. 

Triple repetition of a word combines the identical and 
the variant treatments. In cases of more than triple 
repetition or of the repetition of more than one word, 
no rule can be laid down to cover all cases. 

The author has performed his task with care, ac- 
curacy, and thoroughness. The presentation is clear 
and the material well arranged. The citations used 
in illustration are selected with skill from a mass of 
examples. The main conclusion concerning identical 
metrical treatment is stated, it seems to the reviewer, 
in a slightly unfortunate manner. We are able to 
judge only of the effect of the poet's skill in the actual 
use of repetition, not of his subjective attitude towards 
one or the other possible treatment. Perhaps, however, 
this is but making a point of a mere detail of expres- 
sion: the greater frequency and the greater effective- 
ness of identical metrical treatment by the Latin 
poets is not thereby less clearly established. 
University of North Carolina. GEORGE Howe. 



